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any explanation of the mean* by 'which at so great a
distance they could be made to ring.
During the reign of Jehangire many Europeans
visited India, and quite a colony of them was established
at Agra. About fifty years ago several of their tombs
were accidentally discovered. The inscriptions showed
that the colony contained both Dutch and English. With
rare exceptions these visitors from the West were either
traders, artificers, soldiers of fortune, or missionaries of
the Church of Eorne. Some few, but very jfcw, were
travellers; among them the once well-known Thomas
Coi'yat, the introducer into England of our table-fork^
Coryat published an account of his travels, as also
did several of the missionaries and some of the traders
who lived to return to Europe. Impressed by the fact
that India was ruled by a class few in number, and alien
in religion and race from the mass of the population,
they designated the Emperor by the name of his kibe,
and usually spoke of him as the' Mogul/ In compliment
to his magnificence, and to distinguish him from his
subjects, the epithet of ' greatJ came to be prefixed. By
this combined title of'Great Mogul,'the sovereigns of
India were known throughout Europe for the next cen-
tury and a half. The accounts of their wealth and
splendour permeated the literature of the age ; even in
a greater degree the folk-lore and nursery tales. To
our forefathers the * Great Mogul' was what to their
ancestors had been 'Prester John,' a potentate half
mythical, but whose name was associated with all that
imagination could picture of power, riches, and grandeur.
Such pictures were almost realised in the Court of
Jehangire's son and successor, the Emperor Shah Jehan.
Of all the monarchs recorded, in history in his personal
surroundings, he was the most magnificent. Of Ms